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OTANI HIROEMON III AND ICHIKAWA KOMAZO I. BY KATSUKAWA SHUNSHO 


JAPANESE ACTOR PRINTS 


OR the opening exhibition of Japan- 
| color-prints in the new quarters of 

the Buckingham collection in the 
Print Department on the first floor, a se- 
lection of portraits of actors in costume has 
been hung. The artists represented are 
Katsukawa Shunshé (1726-1793), his pu- 
pils Katsukawa Shunkd (1743-1812) and 
Katsukawa Shunyei (1768-1819), Ippitsu- 
sai Bunchd (who worked from about 1766 


to 1778), and Téshiisai Sharaku (who 
worked in 1794 and 1795 only). Of these 
Shunshé and Sharaku are the most emi- 
nent, although all were distinguished 
masters. 

From the early years of the Genroku 
period (1688-1703) a large percentage of 
the prints designed by the Ukiyo-e artists 
were devoted to theatrical subjects. By 
that time the kabuki-shibai (drama-theatre), 
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which had its inception about a century 
earlier, had reached a high stage of develop- 
ment, and the leading actors, though ostra- 
cised socially, had become great popular 
favorites. Portraits of them painted by the 
best artists of the day were much in de- 
mand. Only the well-to-do, however, could 
afford these paintings, which were cus- 
tomarily mounted as kakemono and kept 
rolled up except when occasionally hung in 
the houses of their owners. About 1695 
an enterprising publisher began to issue 
printed portraits of the actors, and he found 
a ready market for his wares. They were 
eagerly bought, for Torii Kiyonobu I, by 
whom the first of these prints was designed, 
was an artist of marked ability, and the 
small price at which they were sold put 
them within reach of everyone. 

For several decades after the first 
theatres were established, the entertain- 
ments were largely given over to various 
kinds of mimetic dancing, with or without 
the lyric chanting accompaniment known 
as joruri. The plays were loosely con- 
structed and had little dramatic coherence, 
being largely built up with special acts and 
speeches formulated by the actors them- 
selves, who were in general more highly 
esteemed for their good looks than for their 
histrionic accomplishments, although these 
were not negligible. This was a passing 
phase. It came to an end through normal 
evolution, but the change was hastened by 
a curious circumstance. An edict promul- 
gated by the Government in 1652, which 
aimed at keeping the samurai away from 
what was regarded as the evil influence of 
the play-houses, provided, among other 
things, that all good looking youths who 
appeared upon the stage must shave off 
their forelocks. This made it impossible 
for them to dress their hair in feminine 
fashion. Some years earlier all perfor- 
mances by women actors had been strictly 
forbidden. The order to shave the fore- 
locks had to be obeyed, but how the ugly 
bald spots could best be covered was a 
problem that taxed the actors’ ingenuity. 
Wigs, which were already in use to some 
extent, were resorted to at first, and then 
false hair was used. In 1664 both of these 


were forbidden to actors of women’s réles, 
but, as wigs were essential to an effective 
make-up, the restriction was soon with- 
drawn, provided the wigs did not cover the 
upper part of the forehead. Then it was 
that a famous actor—the first Yoshizawa 
Ayame—invented the small cap of purple 
silk which until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century became the distinguishing 
mark of the onna-gata (women impersona- 
tors), as they were called. 

Unimportant though this edict may seem, 
it resulted in directing the attention of the 
patrons of the theatre from the personal 
appearance of the actors to the quality of 
the acting. As the years went on, this 
quality became more and more the para- 
mount consideration, outweighing even the 
interest in the dramas enacted. It led to 
the inauguration in 1692 of the system by 
which the actors were graded according to 
the degree of their skill. The ratings were 
revised every year by the more eminent 
actors in conjunction with the critics, a 
body of whom had been developed among 
the literary men who were frequenters of 
the theatre. In consequence, the actors 
spared no pains or effort to perfect them- 
selves in every detail of their art. Then 
came a marked change in the character of 
the dramas that were produced, due in 
large measure to the genius of the play- 
wright Chikamatsu Monzaemon, whose 
plays, unlike those written before his time, 
have well-knit plots with closely co-ordi- 
nated movement from the opening to the 
end, and abound in effective dramatic 
situations. 

As the seventeenth century drew to its 
end the interest of the people in theatrical 
performances had reached the proportions 
of a craze. The theatres were not only 
favorite places of amusement, but had also 
become an important educational influence 
and were largely instrumental in making 
their patrons familiar with historical and 
legendary lore, and in stimulating their 
devotion to the lofty ideals of conduct that 
had been handed down through many gen- 
erations. They were also wonderful schools 
of acting—nowhere else at any time has 
the art of acting been carried to greater 
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heights. It was only to be expected that 
one consequence should have been the 
production by artists of the popular school, 
of many prints depicting scenes from 
dramas, or portraits of popular actors 
in the costumes worn by them upon the 
stage, or sometimes as they appeared in 
private life. An active demand resulted in 
an ample supply. But although the prints 
designed by the Torii artists and their con- 
temporaries in the so-called “primitive 
period” prior to the development of full- 
color printing, in or about 1765, are marked 
by fine qualities that entitle the best of 
them to high rank as works of art, they 
present little that may be classed as real 
portraiture. For that we must turn to 
Katsukawa Shunshd and his pupils and to 
their followers and successors during the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. 
(To be continued.) 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
exhibitions by six artists 


of widely differing methods and 

points of view are now being shown 
in the East Galleries, where they wi!l re- 
main until January 20. The work of Oliver 
Dennett Grover, Victor Higgins, Louis 
Ritman, and Ettore Caser is already known 
to Chicago; Axel Gallen-Kallela and Nicho- 
lai Fechin, the former a Finnish and the 
latter a Russian artist, have not heretofore 
been adequately represented. 

There is great variety in the work of 
Axel Gallen-Kallela, who studied in Paris, 
later lived the life of a hermit in Finland, 
and is now residing at Bargo, and it is in- 
teresting to trace the development of his 
art through these successive stages. The 
paintings of his early Paris period are thor- 
oughly realistic, done in a careful, tight, 
and rather gray manner quite different 
from his later, freer, and more colorful 
method. His Finnish paintings are highly 
personal interpretations of the social and 


industrial life of the people, and his recent 
illustrations of the Kalevala are still bolder 
and more decorative. Nicholai Fechin, 
whose current exhibition is his first to be 
seen in America, likewise shows a deep 
understanding of his countrymen. His 
work is more subdued in color and more 
realistic, but quite as individual as that of 
other Russian painters who have exhibited 
here, and is executed with a broad, striking 
technique. 

Ettore Caser, born in Venice, has lived in 
the United States since 1909. He studied in 
various Italian academies, and has ex- 
hibited in Venice, Turin, and London, and 
in the annual exhibitions at Philadelphia, 
New York and Chicago nearly every year. 
He was awarded a’ silver medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Caser’s paintings are full of 
color and show a highly decorative treat- 
ment of romantic subjects. 

The other three artists represented in 
these exhibitions—Oliver Dennett Grover, 
Louis Ritman, and Victor Higgins—are al! 
Americans, but they are interestingly dif- 
ferent in approach, technique, and subject 
matter. Mr. Grover, a Chicagoan, closely 
connected with the Art Institute, studied 
with Frank Duveneck in Munich and with 
Boulanger, Lefebvre, and Laurens in Paris. 
He has lived abroad and painted many of 
his landscapes there. Louis Ritman, for- 
merly a student at the Art Institute, belongs 
with .hat group of modern artists who have 
made the problem of light their chief con- 
cern. His work is often compared to that of 
Frieseke, for the two have much in common 
with their studies of women in dappled sun- 
light. Victor Higgins, once a student at the 
Art Institute, studied later with Rén‘ 
Ménard and Lucien Simon in Paris and with 
Hans Van Hyeck in Munich, but he is per- 
haps the most distinctly American of the 
three. He is a member of the Taos Society 
of Artists and has recently devoted himself 
to paintings of New Mexico. 
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MEETING OF ST. GENEVIEVE AND ST. GERMAIN. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


STUDIES FOR THE CHILDHOOD OF ST. GENEVIEVE 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


N the two studies for the Pantheon 
decorations the Art Institute has made 

a notable addition to its group of work 

by Puvis de Chavannes. Besides these 
two new pictures, “The Meeting of St. 
Genevieve and St. Germain” and “The 
Frieze of French Saints,” it owns the study 
for ““The Sacred Wood Dear to the Arts 
and Muses,” “The Fisherman’s Family,” 
and two sketches, one of a reclining figure, 
the other of a woman’s head. The St. 
Genevieve mural paintings in the Pantheon 
are probably the best known of all Puvis’ 
work; his reputation indeed was finally 
established by the series depicting her 
childhood, which was first shown at the 
1876 Salon. The Pantheon was started in 
1764 by Soufflot on the site of an old church 
of St. Genevieve. After a number of 
changes from religious to secular uses it 
became in 1885 a memorial to famous men. 
In 1774 Philippe de Chenneviéres, director 
of Fine Arts, planned to center the painted 
and sculptured decoration around _ St. 
Genevieve. Puvis de Chavannes was given 
the childhood group, todecorate four panels 
divided by pilasters on the right wall of 
the nave, and the frieze of saints above it. 


On the death of Meissonier his subjects, 
“St. Genevieve Provisioning Paris” and 
Genevieve Watching over the Sleeping City,” 
were given to Puvis. The project was well, 
suited to Puvis’ ideal type of decoration.| 
He treated the frieze as a medieval cortége 
into which he introduced contemporary 
portraits, including his own and that of 
Philippe de Chenneviéres. The Childhood 
is in two scenes: in one panel is “St. Gene- 
vieve in Prayer;” in the other three panels, 
“The Meeting of St. Genevieve and St. 
Germain.” An explanatory inscription under 
the central panel interrupts the formal bor- 
der of heavy laurel and seais bearing the 
monogram, “S.G.”: “In the year 429 
St. Germain d’Auxerre and St. Loup de 
Troyes, on the way to England and to com- 
bat the Pelasgian heresy, came into the 
neighborhood of Auxerre. In the crowd 
which had gathered to meet them, St. 
Germain saw a child marked by the divine 
seal, and he predicted to her parents the 
high destiny to which she had been called. 
This child was St. Genevieve, patron of 
Paris.” 

Puvis wrote of his conception: “I de- 
sired, representing the youth of the hero- 
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THE SACRED GROVE. 


ine, that all should be young and fresh 
around her. The year is young, it is spring; 
the day is young, it is morning. Finally, 
the general aspect is tender and gentle, 
like the soul of this child which must, so 
to speak, illumine and bathe the whole 
composition.” This fair spirit of youth 
and morning he has created in a decorative 
composition most simple and complete, 
in colors most delicately harmonious. 
Puvis de Chavannes established a new 
standard of decorative painting in France. 
Largely self-taught, a lover of nature, an 
intellectual of broad general culture who 
especially loved classic poetry and all that 
pertained to France, a mystic and a phi- 
losopher, he profited by extensive study of 
the old masters; and yet stood alone in 
his work. Partly from Ghirlandajo and 
Giotto he learned the secrets of successful 
wall decoration, to retain the flatness of 
the wall, and to develop design for the 
purpose of enhancing the architecture. 
Flatness he achieves partly by painting in 
light colors very close to each other in 


value and in harmony. By modelling his | 


figures in close graduations of the same color 
he gives sufficient reality without projec- 
tion. Figures are treated first and last as 
part of the flat design, stripped of arresting 
detail to such an extent that the painter 
has been accused of ignorance of structure. 
The nine hundred careful drawings found 
after his death, preliminary studies for the 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


great murals, show conclusively that what 
he did was deliberate generalization. He 
refused to use a model on the actual pic- 
ture for fear of disturbing his idea with 
irrelevant fact. He retains flatness, too, 
by avoiding complexity in his grouping, 
because complexity in itself suggests depth, 
and because the light and shadow necessary 
to render it create a strong feeling for a 
third dimension. What he does is to 
accent the horizontal, and to avoid insis- 
tence on linear perspective. The space 
composition is based on a few successive 
horizontal planes, each of which extends 
completely across the picture, and often, 
as in the St. Genevieve pictures, a back- 
ground plane is placed so as to be seen only 
above the heads of nearer figures. Fre- 
quent isolation of figures tends to reduce 
compactness of groups; Puvis had none of 
the academic dread of the empty space. 
There is a certaim quiet and stability in- 
herent in the broad, simple, architectural 
design and in the approximation to sym- 
metry. To this understanding of essential 
decorative qualities is due the frequent 
statement that Puvis expresses the spirit 
of the Greeks or of Virgil. 

His color, like his drawing is, as he said, 
“not nature, but parallel to nature.” 
Aside from its function in preserving flat- | 
ness, it is modified to suit the wall color; it 
is softened so as not to dominate, and it is 
kept light, to lighten the interior. A silvery 
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FRIEZE OF FRENCH SAINTS. 


whiteness like the old frescoes runs through 
all his work, with a preference for blues, 
greens, and grays. This is responsible for 
the false statement often heard that Puvis 
painted in fresco. He painted in oil on can- 
vas, and his work was put in place com- 
plete. Certain details of color are interest- 
ing to note. The rose and blue robes of 
the bishop and Genevieve’s father are 
both accented by complementaries which 
are gradually and exquisitely harmonized 
with the more distant part of the picture. 
Perhaps in placing the child, in the saint’s 
creamy white of purity, against the blue of 
innocence and the rose of love, Puvis 
recalled the old madonna tradition. In 
the Sacred Valley, a less real dream of 
poetry, the figures are etherealized partly 
by quiet, soft colors. They attain clarity 
and individuality both by the duller green 
ground and by the frequent opposition of 
colors just removed from complementaries 

The more abstract and idealized style of 
the Sacred Valley in the Palmer Collection 
is a later development. The picture first 
appeared in the 1884 Salon. By some it is 
considered too impersonal, by some pre- 
ferred to the earlier work. Perhaps it is 
partly a matter of temperament. Where 
the St. Genevieve has the medieval sweet- 
ness and purity of sentiment, the Sacred 
Valley has the classic serenity of the intel- 
lect. It is the central panel on the stair- 
case at the Palais des Arts of Lyons, from 
which developed the side panels of the 
Vision Antique and of Christian Inspira- 
tion. The Arts group, solidified by an 
Ionic temple—perhaps Ionic in reference to 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 


the origin of much that was most _ poetic 
in Greek art—is the center of a valley 
inhabited also by laurel-crowned muses. 
The identity of the Arts and Muses is very 
slightly established. The aim is an har- 
monious decoration founded on the calm 
ideality of an Elysian wood. Conventional 
attributes would have drawn attention to 
themselves, and so, as usual, Puvis omitted 
them almost entirely. Similarity in dra- 
pery, hair, figure, reserve in gesture, all 
contribute to a gentle harmony, the free- 
dom of the figures from reference to period 
or locality, and to their purely decorative 
function. The only requirement made of 
Puvis was that there be some reference to 
Lyons. This he accomplished by the nude 
boy throwing flowers into the lap of Paint- 
ing in allusion to Lyons’ textiles of floral 
pattern. Here, though perhaps less than in 
the St. Genevieve, figures and landscape 
are fused into a whole over which neither 
dominates. The high horizon, the sil- 
houetted colonnade of identifiable trees— 
laurel, oak, willow, pine—and the soft mass 
of distant foliage, are as characteristic as 
the soft roll of the country and the almost 
primitive detail of flowers in the fore- 
ground. The ‘pool reflecting the last of 
sunset gold and the new moon on its deli- 
cately rippled surface, is an instance of the 
derivation of Puvis’ landscape. He saw it 
first on a muddy pool as he left his studio 
one evening. All his idyllic country is made 
on the basis of what he saw in or very 
near Paris; it is classic only in tranquillity. 

“The Fisherman’s Family,” dated 1875, 
just prior to the St. Genevieve, is a small 
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THE FISHERMAN’S FAMILY. PUVIS DE 
CHAVANNES 


picture, of which a larger version is in 
Dresden. It is described in the Dresden 
catalogue as an ideal representation of the 
three ages of man. This picture, which was 
in the Aynard Collection from 1888 to 
1913, was shown at the Grosvenor House 
exhibition of French paintings in 1914, 
and was presented to the Art Institute by 
Martin A. Ryerson in 1915. Like the St. 
Genevieve series it belongs to the time of 
greater fidelity to nature. Even here, as 
in the pictures intended for definite walls, 
Puvisretains largely decorative flatness. The 
grouping emphasizes space relations more 
than usual, the net leads back to a distant 
plane, and there is not so much emphasis 
on the horizontal as we expect. The 
arrangement is still simple, the color deli- 
cate, the whole idealized. A critic writing 
of the 1913 exhibition considered the 
style thin, over-aesthetic, and compromis- 
ing to the austerity of the thought. That 
is typical of the objections to Puvis as a 
thought-painter. Such comment must be 
read remembering that Puvis was an ideal- 
ist in an age of scientific research on tech- 
nique, a mural painter, not a painter of 
easel pictures. At the banquet given in 
Puvis’ honor in 1895, three years before 


his death, Brunetiére spoke of his uniting 
of painting and poetry as “the power to 
evoke visions which rejuvenate and purify 
the eyes of men; by means of these visions, 
the power to suggest dreams which are 
completed in thoughts; the power finally, 
on the wings of these thoughts, to raise us 
to meet the cares of present life, and the 
preoccupations of reality.” We must re- 
member him especially as the man who 
re-established ideals in mural decoration. 
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AN INDIAN SCULPTURE 
A Catiecio addition to the Nickerson 


Collection is a typical Eleventh Cen- 

tury Indian sculpture in black stone, 
15 inches wide at the base, which represents 
the mother and child motive familiar to 
European eyes. The statue is of a type 
about which Foucher has written a mono- 
graph called “The Buddhist Madonna.” 
(Monuments et mémoires publiés par 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (Fondation Eugéne Piot), vol. 
XVII, fase. II, t910). The exact prove- 
nance of the statue is unknown, but it was 
undoubtedly found in the ruins of some 
monastery, as the following story will in- 
dicate. Its form and material suggest an 
origin in Bihar. 

The statue represents Hariti and her 
youngest son Pingala. Hariti was origi- 
nally the goddess of smallpox, and the 
ravages of this disease in India gave rise 
to the legend that she fed her five hundred 
children on human beings. In order to put 
a stop to this pernicious practice, the 
Buddha one day hid Pingala under his 
alms bowl, and for some time Hariti be- 
wailed her loss. The Master thereupon 
asked her why, when she felt such sorrow 
at the loss of merely one of five hundred 
children, she should feel no compassion 
for the mortals to whom she was bring- 
ing sorrow also. Hariti saw the point and 
was immediately converted, but thereb 
was faced by the problem of feeding her 
children when she had forsworn human 
sacrifice. The Master solved the problem 
by promising that the Buddhist monks 
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should set aside for her a portion of their 
food each day, and consequently her image 
thereafter appeared in Buddhist monas- 
teries, with her young son on her knee, and 
offerings were made to it. 

Although rather badly mutilated in 
places, the statue is most interesting in 
design and execution. The features of the 
mother are broken, and her breasts, the 
head and part of the legs of the child are 
also missing. The rest of the surface, 
however, is in splendid condition, and 
gives us an unusually good example of the 
ability of the Indian sculptor of the period 
to model flesh and achieve pleasing sur- 
faces. We should be somewhat at a loss to 
account for the small figures at the left 
of the relief, were it not for Foucher’s re- 
searches. The little figure at the top, in 
fact, is in the attitude of an Apsaras 
(Celestial Being, corresponding somewhat 
to an angel), but they are both other 
members of the family who happen to be 
present, and wherever this composition is 
found the small figures with the two 
principals are merely other sons of the 
goddess. Other interesting parts of the 
sculpture are the piers with heavy mold- 
ings, used as a sort of architectural back 
for the lotus throne, and a rather frivolous 
survival of the Assyrian type of lion which 
is so well-known at Sanchi. In the pattern 
of light and shade, the modeling of sur- 
faces, and the disposition of details, as well 
as execution, this relief stands well above 
the average. K. 


NOTES 


DEPARTMENT OF Museum INstRUCTION 
—Owing to the great interest in the series of 
lectures on Interior Decorating given by 
Miss Florence Spiehler, the Art Institute is 
offering another course on this subject. 
Mr. Lionel Robertson, the well-known 
decorator with Tobey and Company, will 
give six demonstration talks on Interior 
Decorating, to be held in Fullerton Hall on 
Monday afternoons, at two-thirty, begin- 
ning January 21. The lectures will be illus- 
trated with furniture, rugs, fabrics, wall- 
paper, lamps, and other articles of house 


HARITI AND INFANT PINGALA 


decoration. The series is free to members, 
and non-members may attend upon pay- 
ment of five dollars 


Tue Scuoot— Raymond P. Ensign, 
Dean of the School, broadcasted a talk on 
“The Average Citizen and His Art Prob- 
lems” from the Daily News station on the 
Hotel LaSalle, November 8. Mr. Ensign’s 
talk was one of a series being given by 
members of the staff of the Art Institute. 

Prizes amounting to $165.00 were re- 
cently won by students of the school who 
took part in a contest for the cover design 
of the Christmas number of the American 
Legion Weekly. 

Under the auspices of the Association of 
Arts and Industries the second Batik Ball 
was held in the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel on November 30. The proceeds are 
to be added by the Association to the fund 
now being raised for the development of the 
Industrial Arts section of the school. 
Thirty students from the Costume Design 
Department took part in a special feature 
of the ball, entitled “Color Fantasy.” 
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ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Painting by George Bellows: “My Mother.” Gift of Friends of American Art and recipient of the 
Logan Purchase Prize. 

Painting by Jerome Myers: “The End of the Street.” Gift of Friends of American Art. 

Painting by Sir William Beechey: “Mrs. Siddons.” Gift of Friends of American Art, from the 
Goodman Fund. 

Bronze by J. Mario Korbel: “Night.” Gift of Friends of American Art. 

Sketch by Abbott Thayer: “Boy’s Head.” Gift of Friends of American Art. 


OrteNnTAL DEPARTMENT 


4 Persian pottery tiles; 1 Persian tabouret; 1 Arabian hand-warmer. Gift of Kirkor Minassian. 
7 Tibetan temple banners. Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 
3 Shimbi Shoin reproductions of Japanese makimono; 2 by Toba-Shojo; 1 by Sesshu. Purchased 
from the Fuller Fund. 
70 pieces of Siamese pottery. Purchased from the A. A. Sprague Fund. 
owl of Awata ware. Gift of Henri Gutherz. 
Bronze bell, Chinese, Han Dynasty. Purchased from the Nickerson Fund. 
2 bowls, Chinese, Chiin Yao. Purchased from the Nickerson Fund. 
Stone head, Chinese. Purchased from the Nickerson Fund. 
Vase, Korean. Gift of Mrs. Douglas Smith. 


CrassicaL DEPARTMENT 


6 terra cotta figurines, Roman. Gift of Carter Harrison. 

2 small bronzes, Roman. Gift of Carter Harrison. 

Marble head; fragment, Greek. Gift of Carter Harrison. 

Cinerary urn, Roman. Gift of Mrs. George O. Thorne. 

Gold bracelet, Greco-Roman. Purchased from the H. G. Willing Fund. 
Paletto amulet, Egyptian. Purchased from the H. G. Willing Fund. 
320 classical coins. Gift of Mrs. William Nelson Pelouze. 


Print DEPARTMENT 


60 etchings, 1 drawing by Cornelius Visscher, 2 etchings byJan Visscher. Gift of Horace S. Oakley. 
4 lithographs. Gift of The Print and Drawing Club. 

“tching by Rembrandt. Gift of James W. Morrisson. 

2 —— by Georg Kolbe, 1 by Picasso, 1 by Morisot, 1 by Forain, 1 by Manet. Gift of Robert 

erton. 

3 etchings by William Walcot. Gift of 4. C. Dickins Company. 

6 etchings by Rodolphe Bresdin, 11 posters. Gift of Walter S. Brewster. 

Etching by Milssodines. Publication for 1923 of The Chicago Society of Etchers. 

527 "ee reproductions of British Museum engravings. Gift of The Print and Drawing 


Water color drawing by Raffet. Gift of The Print and Drawing Club. 

2 etchings by Moreau, 2 lithographs by Gavarni, 1 etching by Kayser. Purchased from the Albert 
H. Wolf Fund. 

Catalogue of the works of Cornelius Visscher by William Smith, catalogue of the works of Cor- 
nelius Visscher by Johann Wussin. Gift of Horace S. Oakiey. 

Lithograph by Gericault. Purchased from the Avery Fund. 

Red chalk drawing by Alexander Iacovleff. Purchased from the Avery Fund. 

43 lithographs by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Lent by the Roullier Art Galleries. 

19 lithographs by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 6 lithographs by Eugene Carriére. Lent by Roberi 
Dunthorne and Son. 

33 eighteenth century French color engravings. Lent by Arnold Seligmann, Rey and Company. 

6 eighteenth century French color engravings. Lent by Mrs. Charles Netcher. ; 

30 late eighteenth century and early nineteenth century lithographs and aquatints of ships. 
Lent by Kennedy and Company. 

59 etchings by Donald Shaw ot Lent by Daniel V. Casey. 

Collection of graphic art of Czecho-Slovakia. Lent by Dr. Henry J. John. 

Collection of English wood-engravings of the Sixties. Lent by George Wilson. 
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™ Decorative Arts DEPARTMENT 


190 rosaries. Gift of Mrs. O. H. Hicks. 
Wedgwood cup. Gift of Robert Allerton. 
Wallpaper, French. Gift of Mrs. Ernest H. Hicks. 
English waistcoat, French waistcoat, 1 pair silver candlesticks, English; 
carved ivory box. Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. 
Costume, brown satin. Gift of Mrs. Edward Small. 
2 Italian samples. Gift of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
119 pieces of pewter. 50 lent by WilliamO.Goodman. 69 lent by Mrs. Alice 
Young from the collection of Rozier Morris. 
Collection of shawls, bags, and jewelry. Lent by Miss Elisabeth 
ETCHING BY McCormick. 
REMBRANDT. GIFT OF Shawl. Lent by Mrs. Abner Harris. 
JAMES W. MORRISSON 


Tue Liprary 
100 volumes—79 purchased and 21 presented, consisting of 21 on general art and archzology; 
I on architecture; 7 on sculpture; 9 on painting; 7 on graphic arts; 10 on design and applied 
art; 7 on history; 4 continuations; 2 miscellaneous; 32 volumes, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Note worthy accession: Vol. 1 of V. F. Weber’s Ko-Ji [/o-Ten, dictionnaire a l’usage des amateurs 
et collectionneurs d’objets d’art japonais et chinots. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January—June, 1924 


November 20-January 2.—Graphic Art of Czecho-Slovakia. 

December 5—January 31.—French Color Engravings of the Eighteenth Century, lent by 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey and Company. 

December 7.—Loan Exhibition of Romanesque Sculpture. 

December 15—January 25.—Etchings, Drawings, and Lithographs by Jean Louis Forain. 

December 18-January 20.—Six One-man Exhibitions of Paintings: (1) Oliver Dennett 
Grover; (2) Victor Higgins; (3) Louis Ritman; (4) Axel Gallen-Kallela; (5) Nicholai 
Fechin; (6) Ettore Caser. (7) Water Colors by Winslow Homer. (8) Arts Club 
Exhibition of Paintings by Pablo Picasso. (9) Sculpture by Emil Zettler. 

December 20-January 20.—Wild Flower Exhibition under the auspices of the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of America. (Alexander McKinlock Memorial Court.) 

January 1-25 —Society of Graver-printers in Color (London). 

January 1-31.—Modern Drawings, lent by Thos. Agnew and Sons. (2) English Wood- 
Engravers of the Sixties. 

January 25-February 22.—Exhibition of Old Brocades. 

February 1-March 11.—(1) Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. (2) Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the management of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers. (3) Thirty-first Annual Exhibition by the Atlan 
Ceramic Club. (4) Arts Club Exhibition of Paintings by Marie Laurencin. 

March 20-April 22.—(1) Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of the Chicago Camera Club. 
(2) Paintings by Leon Gaspard. (3) Fourth International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (4) Paintings and Lithographs by Arthur B. Davies. 

May 1-June 1.—(1) Thirty-seventh Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. (2) 
Twenty-second Annual Exhibition of Applied Arts. 

May 7-July 1.—Exhibition by the English Society of Wood-engravers. 

June 10-July 1.—Exhibition of Work by Students of the Art Institute School. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MemBers AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON Memoria Hatt Monpays at 2:30 P.M.; TUESDAYS 
AND Fripays aT 4:00 P.M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED By STEREOPTICON 


JANUARY 


1 New Year holiday. 
7-Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 


8 Lecture: “Michael Angelo’s master decoration.” Henry Turner Bailey. 
14 Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 
15 Lecture: “Embroidery: An historical and technical exposition.”” Mary Symonds 

(Mrs. Guy Antrobus). 
22 Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
29 Lecture: “The art of our Keltic ancestors.” Prof. I. B. Stoughton Holborn. 


” 


FEBRUARY 


5 Lecture: “Planning the home, outdoors and in.” Earl H. Reed, Jr. 
12 Concert: Chamber Music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
19 Lecture: “Industrial art and fine art quality.” Raymond P. Ensign. 
26 Lecture: “Some modern print makers.” William McC. McKee. 


MARCH 


4 Concert: Chamber Music. By the Beethoven Trio. 
11 Lecture: “Heraldry and posters.” Wallace Rice. 
18 Lecture: “Art in common things.” Mrs. Pauline Palmer. 
25 Lecture: To be announced later. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fulierton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 
George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 


GOLDEN SANDS, BAMBURGH. WATER COLOR BY 
RUSSEL FLINT. GIFT OF L. L. VALENTINE 
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